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EIOHENDOKFF AND THE VOLKSLIED 

Crities of Eichendorff generally assume the existence of a more 
or less intimate relation between his lyric and the Volkslied. But 
the manner and extent of this popular influence in his choice of 
themes, in his views of life and nature, and in his diction and 
versification, has never been definitely determined.* 

Eichendorff's connection with the general movement of the 
Romantic School in favor of popular poetry was, at the beginning 
of his poetic career, a close one. He attended the University of 
Heidelberg in the year 1807-8, at a time when this movement 
had reached there its climax in the appearance of Des Kndben 
Wunderhorn (1806-8) and of Gorres' Volhshilcher (1807). His 
relation to Gdrres was one of respectful intimacy and he attended 
his lectures and assisted him in the preparation of the supplement 
to the Volkshiicher, published in the Heidelherger Jahrbilcher, 
1808.^ Eichendorff did not, however, collect folksongs for Des 
Kndben Wunderhorn as Hober, for example, would have us 
believe.' It is even possible, if not probable, in the light of recent 
investigation, that he never came in contact in Heidelberg with 
the publishers of the Wunderhorn and that it was not until the 
winter and spring of 1809-10, in Berlin, that Eichendorff formed 
a close friendship with the two.' However, Eichendorff could not 
have left Heidelberg without having shared in a large measure the 
prevailing interest in German folk-poetry. The Wunderhorn 
was easily accessible, he was associated with GOrres, had as his 
most intimate friend Count Loeben, who showed a warm 
interest in all kinds of popular poetry, and he read Die Zeitung 
fUr Einsiedler, which was first published in the spriag of 1808 and 
which contained contributions in the popular manner from Uhland 
and Kerner, and essays on folk-poetry by others. 

"An investigation of this subject is to appear in my dissertation soon to be published. 

2Wilhelm Kosch, Brief e und Dichtungen aus dem Nachlass des Freiherm Joseph von 
Eichendorff, KOln, 1906. 

SEichendorffs Jugenddichtungen, Berlin, 1894, p. 21. 

* Cf . Pissin, Otto Heinrieh, Graf von Loeben, Berlin, 1905, pp. 135 ft. ; but see also Kosch, 
" Zur Geschichte der Heidelherger Homantick," Euphorion, Vol. XIV (1907), p. 310. 
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2 J. H. Heinzelman 

The interest in the Volkslied which Eichendorff had thus 
gained at Heidelberg came to expression soon after his return to 
his home in Silesia where he began a collection of German and 
Polish popular tales, for which his knowledge of the Polish 
language peculiarly fitted him.' This work was unfortunately cut 
short in 1810 by his removal to Vienna, and was never published. 
It is not unlikely that the material which he had thus brought 
together would, if accessible, aid us materially in determining his 
relation to popular poetry. 

Eichendorff' s early contact with the Volkslied is further shown 
by his own productions. From the beginning of his poetic career 
until its close, we notice two prominent influences at work in his 
lyric, the romantic and the popular. The poems written during 
1808, which practically mark the beginning of his literary activity, 
were produced almost wholly under the influence of the Romantic 
School and particularly under the influence of Novalis, Tieck, and 
Loeben.'' But we notice also in this early period a new force at 
work in Eichendorff's lyric, slight but unmistakable, which in most 
respects directly counteracts the first. In the group of 70 poems 
which Pissin lists under the year 1808 not more than half a dozen 
show clearly Volkslied influence.^ But the themes of these are 
almost wholly free from the romantic haze which pervades the 
others. Vague, allusive expressions after the manner of Tieck 
and his followers, like " Wunderf ernen," "dunkle Zaubergange," 
"goldne Traume," "stisschauernd," "seltsam lockend," have given 
way here to a vocabulary representing simpler and more definite 
ideas in imitation of the Volkslied. Beginning with the year 1809 
the Volkslied exerts a prominent influence upon the lyric of Eichen- 
dorff, and it is an interesting fact that during the next five years he 
gives us nearly all the songs that have become most popular.* 

1 Goedeke, Grundriss, zweite Aufl., Vol. VIII, p. 179. 

2 Note, e. g., the sonnets to Loeben in Joseph nnd Wilhelm von Eichendorffs Jugend- 
gedichte, hrsg. Ton R. Pissin, Berlin (no date), pp. 3 ff. ; further, his poetic effusions to the 
Virgin, ibid., pp. 9 ff. ; also "Die Zauberin im Walde," ibid., p. 40. 

3E. g., "Erwartung," ibid., p. 25, " Abendstandohen," p. 26, and"Trost," p. 55. 

4 Under the year 1809 may be cited " Herbstliedohen," Jugendgedichte, p. 56, "Die 
Kleine," p. 57, "Jager u. Jagerin," p. 58, " Studentenfahrt," p, 60, "Die Stille," p. 61, 
" Mein Schatz, das ist ein kluges Kind," p. 65, songs which have every characteristic of the 
Volkslied. 
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ElCHENDOEFF AND THE VOLKSLIED 3 

Heine has often been compared with Eichendorff, and it is not 
to be denied that there exist many points of similarity between 
them. But in their relation to the Volkslied there is also an 
important difference. While Heine, in his best poetic period, repre- 
sented by the "Lyrisches Intermezzo" and the "Heimkehr," 
presents one style, a resultant, so to speak, of two forces, the 
romantic and the popular, from which we find little variance, in 
Eichendorff the same two influences run parallel. In other words, 
Eichendorff presents two styles which often unite but which not 
infrequently appear definite and distinct. In the one he continues 
in a modified degree the romantic tendencies so prominent in his 
early period. In many poems representing this style the influence 
of the Volkslied, while evident, is but slight. In illustration of 
this we quote the first stanza of "Nachtzauber" (1853) :' 

HOrst du nicht die Quellen gehen 
Zwisehen Stein und Blumen welt 
Nach den stillen Waldesseen, 
Wo die Marmorbilder stehen 
In der schonen Einsamkeit? 
Von den Bergen sacht hemieder, 
Weekend die uralten Lieder, 
Steigt die wunderbare Nacht, 
Und die Grtinde glftnzen wieder, 
Wie du's oft im Traum gedacht.' 

On the other hand Eichendorff has a large list of poems which 
lack almost entirely the characteristics of those cited ; their style 
is that of the Volkslied. Contrast, for example, the stanza quoted 
above with the following from "Studentenfahrt" (1809).' 

Der Prtihling ist der Freudensaal, 
Viel tausend VOglein spielen auf, 
Da schallt's im Wald bergab, bergauf : 
Grilss dich, mein Schatz, viel tausendmal! 

1 Gedichte (Dietze), p. 215. 

2See further, in Jiigendgedichte : "Nachtfeier" (1810), p. 74, "Mittagsmh" (1811), p. 99, 
"Zeichen" (1812), p. 101, "Die -wunderliche Prinzessin" (1812), p. 120, Gedichte: the large 
number of sonnets, also "Die Lerche" (1818), p. 179, "Der Abend" (1826), p. 88, " Morgen- 
standchen" (1833), p. 184, "Lockung" (1834), p. 91, "DerWeckruf " (1834), p. 269, "Todeslnst" 
(1840), p. 287, "In der Nacht, 2" (composed 1849), p. 263. Date of poems cited from Jugend- 
gedichte is year of composition ; the date of those cited from Gedichte is year of publication, 
since their date of composition is, in most cases, uncertain. 

3 Jugendgedichte, p. 66. 
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4 J. H. Heinzelman 

Querliber Tiber's Wasser glatt 
Lass werbea deine Aeugelein, 
Und der dir wohlgefallen hat, 
Der soil dein lieber Buhle sein.' 

The natural inference from this is that the popular manner 
remained with Eichendorff a conscious thing. But we need not 
conclude from this that his popular songs are therefore something 
stilted and artificial. He shows from the very beginning a pene- 
tration into the mode of thought and speech of the folk such as 
we do not find for example in the early popular productions of 
Heine and Wilhelm MQller. While these ^ acquired the art of 
composition in the popular style by laboriously copying both the 
themes and the diction of the Volkslied, Eichendorff shows much 
more independence, particularly in his choice of themes. Many 
of his songs give the same general impression as does the Volkslied. 
They have the same simple theme, they are similar in vocabulary, 
turn of phrase and stanzaic structure. But when we attempt to 
trace the direct sources of these we do so with little success. 

The probable sources of two of Eichendorff's songs, "Das zer- 
brochene Kinglein'" and "Lied mit Thranen"* have long been 
known. A more direct borrowing, however, than either of these, 
which seems thus far to have escaped notice, is his "Verschwiegene 
Liebe," a poem of two stanzas, the first of which particularly 
concerns us and reads: 

Ueber Wipfel und Saaten 
In den Glanz hinein — 
Wer mag sie erraten, 
Wer holte sie ein? 
Gedankea sich wiegen, 
Die Nacht ist verschwiegen, 
Gedanken sind frei.'* 

iFor further illustrations see poems cited above (p. 512, n. 4). Also Jtigendgedichte : 
" Der Jftger Abschled " (1810), p. 83, " Der Sanger " (1811),' p. 90, " Das zerbrochene Einglein" 
(1812), p. Ill, "Der Terirrte JSger" (1812), p. 117; Gedichte: "Die emsthafte Fastnaclit" 
(ooniposedl8U),p. 135, "DerMusikant" (1826), p. 14, "Der Soldat" (1826), p. 20, "Wander- 
lied der Prager Studenten" (1826) p. 50, " Wandersobaft " (1833), p. 12, " Die Zigeunerin " 
(1834)p. 19,"Uebermut"(1837), p. 192, "DerBote" (1837), p. 193, "Kehraus" (1838), p. 346, 
"DieSaale"(1841),p. 313. 

2 Allen, Wilhelm Milller and the German Volkslied, Chicago (Diss.), 1901, p. 82. Goetze, 
H, Heines Buch der Lieder u. iein Verhaltnts zum deutachen Volkslied, Halle (Diss.) , 1 895, p. 10. 

3 Vilmar, Handbllchleinfar Freunde des deutschen VolksUedes, Marburg, 1867, p. 194, 

4 HSber, op. cit., p. 37. 6 Oedichte, p. 214. 
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ElOHENDORFF AND THE VOLKSLIED 5 

The poem was no doubt written in the poet's later years, since 
it was first published in Robert und Guiscard (1855) and did not 
appear in the collected poems until the second edition, Leipzig, 
1864. Eichendorff had here in mind the well-known Volkslied 
" Gedanken sind frei," the first stanza of which is especially in point: 

Die Gedanken sind frey, 
Wer kann sie errathen; 
Sie rauschen vorbei 
Wie nachtliche Schatten. 
Kein Mensch kann sie wissen, 
Kein J&ger sie schiessen; 
Es bleibet dabey. 
Die Gedanken sind frey. 

We have in these two stanzas not only an exact correspondence 
in theme, but the stanzas are almost identical in structure, and 
lines three and seven of Eichendorff's poem correspond with lines 
two and eight of the Volkslied. The Volkslied appears in Des 
Knaben Wunderhorn (1808), Vol. Ill, p. 38, under the title 
"Lied des Verfolgten im Thurm" (Nach Schweizerliedern), a 
version almost twice the length of the original Volkslied, showing 
clearly the hand of the editors. The Volkslied stanza above 
quoted appears, however, without change at the beginning of the 
song in the Wunderhorn. 

It is probable that Eichendorff first became acquainted with 
the folksong in this form, but he no doubt also knew the original, 
since the song was common in Silesia and had found its way into 
Hoffmann and Richter's Schlesische VolksUeder (Leipzig, 1842), 
thirteen years before Eichendorff's poem was printed.' 

But with the exception of "Das zerbrochene Ringlein" it is 
not in his direct copyings of the Volkslied that he has most suc- 
cessfully reproduced its spirit. It is rather in poems like ' ' Studen- 
tenfahrt," "Der Gltlcksritter," and "Der Soldat," songs for which 
no direct sources have thus far been found in the Volkslied, that 
he identifies himself most happily with the thoughts, feelings, and 
manner of speech of the common people. 

J. H. Heinzelman 

The University of Chicago 

1 Cf. also Tobler, Schweizerische VolksUeder, Frauenfeld, 1882, p. cxxix. 
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